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MEMOIR OF THE LATE SULTAN, 
MAHMOUD KHAN II. 


Sutran Manmoup-Kuan II. was born on. the 
14th of Ramazan, 1199, of the Ottoman era, 
or the 20th of July, 1785, of the Christian ca- 
lendar. His father was Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
and he succeeded his elder brother, Sultan 
be aa IV., on 28th Jalyy 1808. *He has 
issue three a the — 
Abdul Medjid, born 1 roth Apa, 1823; 
Aziz, born Feb. 9, 1830; and, Nizamud-Din, 
born 6th December, 1835: “a 
Salyha-Sultane, born 16th June, 1811, and 
married in 1834 to Halil Pasha; Mir-Mah- 
Sultane, born 9th June, 1812, and married in 
1836 to Muhammed-Said 
Sultane, born 6th ng 1825 ; and - 
Sultane, born Ist May, 1 Thee com his 
Higham hac lot « numeroen progeny by the 
ess @ numerous 

ladies of his harem. —s 

The Sultan has seen some of the largest and 
fairest provinces of his immense. empire 
wrested from him by conquest, or partly alie- 
nated by treaty and usurpation of his sove- 
reign ——, and Wallachia on the 
north ; Greece, Egypt, and Syria, on the south 
and south-east. He was one of the greatest. .onctantl 
reformers of his age, had freed the Porte from 
the ran domination of the Janissaries, and 
had gone far towards ‘effecting a social - 
orgatiation ofthe Turkish nation, His 


was greatly esteemed and respected | 
= all who had been diplomatically, ee 
wed to his notice; he was 
d: by. his family and ’his subjects ; nal ‘be 
may be justly styled to have been a great and 


The death of the above extraordinary m 
nach, happened onthe Ist of duly last ; and 
was notified on the same day by the Minis- 
ters of the Porte, to the Foreign dalbeenders, 
in the following manner :— 

“On this Monday (July 1,) towards the 
morning, by the eternal decree of God, Sultan 
Mahmoud Khan, Emperor of the Ottomans, 
‘was removed from this mortal state, and the 
Crown Prince, the Serene, August, Mighty 
Sultan, Abdul Meschi Khan, has happily as- 
cended the hereditary throne of his ancestors, 
and, according to the ancient custom of the 
empire, received the homage of the assembled 
great dignitaries, the supreme clergy, the com- 
manders of the troops, the ministers of the 
Porte, and officers of state. On the 29th 
of June, two days before the death of the Sul- 
tan, orders were despatched both to Hafiz 
Pasha, and to the Capitan Pasha, to halt with 
the sey and the fleet, wherever they y might 
Bee? on the receipt of these despatches. 

rfect tranquillity prevailed in the ca- 
vital, ut the Sultan’s death filled all people 
with great sorrow. The Christians settled in 
this st the Sultans They particularly affected by cl 
loss of the ‘never for, 
protection whith he aferiod them on ee 


sions, and the toleration which they enjoyed 
under him, and which gave him indelible 
claims to their gratitude. Mahmoud was the 

30th sovereign of the family of Osman, and 
the 24th who had reigned in Constantinople 
since the conquest of that city in 1453. When 
we review the events that have occurred in the 


> 31 ars. ¢ ‘his reign, we doubtless find that 


s have taken place in it, which 
‘notions,. the causes of which, 
however, are Jéss in the disposition of the Sul- 
tan thikn in local manners and long-established 
usages, and which must be ascribed in many 
instances to severe necessity. It cannot be 
denied that as a Sovereign he desired to do 
good, to enlarge his knowledge, and that he 
was above bg prejudices which counteract 
all civi and to contend with which no 
little. was required. Death — 
him. before he could execute all the - 
that he contemplated for the benefit a 
the empire. cure f will at all events give 
him a distinguish place among Ottoman 


‘On the 27th June the Sultan, finding his 
end hing, took leave of the high func- 
ti of the empire. He talked at length 
of the good intentions a be which he had been 

guided ; that the good of his people 

had ever pert i the only end he had sought ; and 
~ if he’had erred, all honest men would at 
Yeast besir-testiuony to the purity of his inten- 
attempted to console Ab- 


Lat te mh be we (ewe of hi praatraneo 
e ~< to. marl courage 
ra prudence and judg- 
ment. wont Finish the work which I have com- 
menced.” 

The sensation produced at Constantinople 
by the sudden and unexpected announcement 
of the Sultan’s death, was such as it would 
not be easy to describe ; regret, consternation, 
and fear were alternately depicted in every 
eountenance—the latter more particularly 
among the Rayahs, who anticipated nothing 
else but some dreadful revolt or massacre. 
From the positive assurance, however, which 
the-.government had, that the Sultan’s va- 
luable life could not be prolonged, every mea- 
sure had, of course, been taken—a large body 
of troops was ordered in from the interior ; the 
streets were patroled in every direction ; as- 
semblages of any number of persons in the 
Cahrés, ug other public places, were. for- 
bas aro rt of the arrival of Hussien 

acha (the celobrated destroyer of the Janis- 
varies) On tebe deseien of the police was cir- 
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and 
bul orery thin 
possible trang 


precaution was 
passed off with the 
ity, notwithstanding 
ro ee pene arrests 
 strangulations ing en place. 
ten o’clock the 
had 


culated, 
adopted 
greatest 


rumours still current 


By 
body of the defanct Sovereign 
been removed to the seraglio ; by twelve, 
his‘son and successor, Sultan Abdul Medjid, 
i Council, ot 
rather R y isting of > Halil, 
and Raouf, (Pachas)—appointed, on account 
of his minority ; and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the funeral procession moved from 
jo we Now, however, the lamentations 
ly commenced, and the interment of Sultan 
Mahmoud was, indeed, a scene which some of 
the so-called loyal European nations. should 
have witnessed. 

Th in conformity with the ie ctions 
of the omedan law, through 
a total absence of pomp and pageantry of 
mourning, the ceremony was nevertheless most 
impressive, and altogether heart-rending. On 
the report being spread that the bier, carried 
by his former sidelateny and officers of the 
household, had passed the Seraglio’s gate, 
every one among the Mussulmans of both 
sexes composing the crowd lining the street 
along which it had to be carried, might be 
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like ivory, fine worked clastic tissues (pro- 
bably our modern Htidia rubber eloth,) mocse: 
sins worked like those of our Fidians, bones 
of vipers, &c. It is unkflown what kind of 

ming was’ used for the mummies above 


were ; A fact of importance is 
that necklacés 


hese coast, or from their islands in the Indian 
Occan.—Silliman’s Journal. 


FIERY METEORS. 
Fire-Bais in the air are generally of a glo- 
bular form. Sometimes they are of 3 very 
bright colour ; but generally their lustre ig 
dull: One kind is called “the aerolite fire- 
ball ;” for it bursts and lets fall stony matter. 
The common fire-balls do not do this. One of 


observed struggling, lest, by given vent to his teors 


grief, he should infringe the precepts of his 
ereed, and, with stoical sternness, kept his 


than of regret on the present occasion. 

body of the Sultan was interred on the spot 
which, during his lifetime, he had himsclf 
pointed out as the place where he proposed 
erecting his mausoleum. It lies in the centre 
of the principal street of the city—the Divan 
Yolon. The erection of a mausoleum on & 
splendid scale has already been commenced. 


DISCOVERY OF MUMMIES AT 
DURANGO, MEXICO. 

A wuren of mummies, it is'stated, have 

been discovered in the environs of Durango, in 


of meteoric stones. Many eases have oc 
in recent times ; and accounts of guch by 
falling, in come place or other, aré ‘ 
year. They differ in form ;—being seme 
round, sometimes oval, and sometimes com- 
pressed (like a skittle-ball). Ardara re 
they have a greyish colour. May of them 
= vod hewn examined ; but 

with which we were not previously a0 

has been found in Gua or on ; 


lately tain iron ; some of them horn 


Mexico. They are in a sitting pesture, but al 


have the same wrappings, bands, and orna- 
t ptians; among them was 
nee iat ek a sculptured 


fy &e.; of alternately 
coloused beads, fragments of bones polished 
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seen in the British Muscum ; and there 
twenty or thirty in America. Some 
of meteoric iron have weighed several 


Some philosophers think that.these meteoric 
stones consist of matters floating in space, and 
accidentally brought within the sphere of the 
earth’s attraction. Laplace and others have 
thought that they are bodies projected from 
the moon. Another, and not improbable opi- 
nion is, that they are formed in the atmos- 

. Sulphur and soda are sometimes found 
rain; and they could not have come from 
the moon. Rain of a red colour, from con- 
taining oxide of cobalt, has also fallen ; and 
rain containing sand has been observed. Some- 
times rain has appeared in a state of inflam- 
mation,—like a shower of fire ; and we have 


only to suppose this fire concentrated ; and, 
instead of inflammable rain, we —— a 


TOWER OF QUEEN BIRTHA. 


IF ever you travel into Montreuil-sur-Mer, go, 
I pray you, and visit the Tower of Queen 
. There is a sad and sorrowful tale 
connected with that tower, which will strike 
our heart with pity. Amid the green and 
Sette ink: gieeny. tower Sooke ke 
uge loomy tower looks li 
some Tartarian structure, planted amid smiling 
of Elysium. 

‘Many writers and chroniclers have spoken, 
and have delivered to us an account, of the 
circumstances attendant on the separation of 
Birtha from her legitimate husband, Phillip 


for her the greatest aversion. In the 
ile complaisance of a bishop of that day, 
the n instrument to dissever 
which he suddenly chosen to 
haps Miia was acigaed for plane ot 
was or a p 
xile to the Tower of Montreuil. 
With all the dignity and imperiousness of a 


et resolute queen, Birtha inflexibly 
to give her sanction to a separation 
which ved her of such precious rights, 
and this, on her from Philli 


“ 


ments preserved by tradition.” With the 


touching complaint of these lines, the children 
were wont to sadden the heart of the rs- 
by ; and in the following translation which we 
have attempted, the meaning of this ancient 
Frank melody is embodied. Imagine the fol- 
lowing sweet innocent supplications, falling in 
silver tones of beseechment from the lips of 
little white-robed children, questing charity 
for the poor queen.— 
g's br bread for Birtha-qneen 
For if you reliexe her pain, 
He will surely bless you | 
In the depth of tower dark, 
wate ae pont ena : 
A heart! jared spouse 
Soft on jeter lapels, 
Tell her uot of rosy spring, 
Nor of pad aay A wer— 
All her spring of hope is dead, 
Past ing power. 
Unto misery condemned, 
France! thy queen and mother 
Asks a little piece of bread— 
Bread—O Christian brother. 
So, towards her, once throned on high, 
Pity’s struck with blindness ; 
Christians—she whom all forsake, 
Let us guard with kindoess. 
Give us bread for Birtha-queen, 
lu Jesu’s name we press you, 
For if you assuage her pain, 
He will surely bless you. 


ail “ his ri on Dinka, raised 
ni marriage r i 
immediately in her place Bortrade, daughter 
of the Count Montfort,:and ono of the most 
beautiful women of the time; and moreover 
had the cruelty to cohduct Bertrade to Mon- 
treuil, to torture the poor exile with the spec- 
tacle of a triumphant rival. 


thunders of excommunication against those 
who had [sper game in it. Phillip, never- 
theless, bold as he was braved this storm, 
and would not reteke who supporting 
her evil lot with resignation, and preserving 
always the title of queen, died in the place of 
her exile—the dismal Tower at Montreuil. 
Piva: tower where she was eee er 

rms a vast reg | apartment, o h 
the walls are many feet in thickness. The 
interior, much ornamented with Gothic sculp- 
tures, stands greatly in want of repair, and 
is at this day fast decaying. The gloomy 
passage, alas! that leads to it, the sombre 
vaults and dark ceilings of this place of woful 
captivity, beat upon the heart of the beholder. 
sptvensemny vo'paretved slur of in goes 

may vi , in its 

and glorious loveliness, the beautiful valley of 
Authie, looking free and breathing of liberty 
—yet for that very reason how sad to the 
imprisoned captive. 

Benisons be upon the head of the little 
children, who, in charity, quested for Queen, 
Birtha! : W. ARCHER... 
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Biography. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
(Continued from 31.) 
_ oe was now in the 
power, let no opportunity —. 
so firm a friend, and so 
as Chaucer ; for, i in the Aver 
nite appears, * that by letters patent, 
March 23, 1377, the king confirmed his 
er’s of twenty marks a-year ; 
and by other letters ee dated — — 
in the same year, he likewise 
grant of a pitcher of wine daily ; poe at the 
same time, we have no means of 


dgsttatavencovaren to the es protection, 
him from his creditors ; but 
by what means he got involved in these difficul- 
ties, and whether they were temporary, or of a 
long continuance, it is not ible at this dis- 
stanceof time toascertain ; but,froma compari- 
eon of circumstances, it appears that they were 
occasioned by some sudden accident, and that 
he had recourse to the king’s protection merel 
to gain time to settle his concerns; whic 
conjecture is probably correct, if we consider 
the affluence of his family, a short time after 
this occurrence. Most of his biographers 
have been at a loss to ‘account for this sudden 


eB, 

he made his fortune by them ; yet, 

justly remarks, this by no means 
solves the doubt, how he should get into these 
embarrzssments, so soon after being in 
session of so much wealth ; for the truth of 
which, besides the assertion of others, we have 
his own authority.. It is supposed by some 
writers, to have been occasioned by the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, Thomas Chaucer, to 
Maud, second daughter of Sir John Burg- 
hershe, a man of considerable rank, who 


en 


t of the 
, Bishop 
of Eng- 


generally supposed to have been the neph 
of 7 wy moet, and. dea.ol the. Sir Joke 
Burghershe mentioned by Spoght 5 this appears 
Jobe Barghor that the cus- 
John rage 
is nonage, to the 
Burghershe be- 


fore-mentioned. Al this Maud might 
havo lngofortuao, yt is a mistake to 
= t she was the only daughter or 

of her family, as has been 
—— not at the time she married Thomas 


supposed om some writera, that 

Chaucer might, on his son’s 

settled on him his landed estate, by e doing 
of inten under pee ity a 
ing the *s protection, © was 

sto settle any demands ‘that might be made 


pon him. 

ie the fourth year of Richard rs Pe Chaucer 
rocured a confirmation of the grants that had 

m formerly made to himself, and Philippa, 
his wife ; which is a convincing proof, that he 
possessed great personal interest at court, 
since, at the time of his obtaining this grant, 
the power and vase of the Duke of Lan- 


circumstances, beco: 
and disliked b by the 
ment and support he afforded a’ 
was attended with consequences that he 
not in the least expect ; but which, at the eame 
time, he found it impossible to prevent ; 
doubtless, the duke’s object, in.sw 
party was to weaken the power 

d by that means, prevent their 
ues ppidtethceeciemendhiaame 
affairs ; but some of the great men 
party, having mistaken his object, began to 
carry things to extremities, by ed at 

itinerant preachers, who were 
neither learning or sound principles, by ot hic 
means the whole community was Le 
confusion ; for, the common people 
encouraged to throw off the banged 
began to think that the expenses 


pos- ment were too heavy to be borne}: 


this yonee> some new _— 


posed, th 
duct of 


took up arms, and, under the con- 
at Tyler, Jack Straw, and other 
leaders, sup themselves ca of 

ing all those evils undér which the country 
laboured ; but their — pepe was 


» a8 appears by 

op of Canterbury 

sien; Sherine earl 

eS ee 3 and ome des plundering 
urnin t stately priory, Pp 

the abbies of St. Al Alban’s, wna onl 

others. As: soon an. this te jon was eup- 
five the the Parliament instituted an 
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+ 


ir Robert Knolles to London, who 
severities, put some to death, 


It 


f 


d Chaucer. 
suffered 


fe 
5 
F 


place, two powerful factions in the cit 
of which was 5 4 


a formerly Bishop of London, but 
i of > Was th 

and John, Duke of Lancaster, 

the other ; the principal man in 

was this John 


gepiveey 
it 


if 
if 


ge 
& 
i 


f 
a 


ve been exempted, for the purpose of insult- 
the Duke of Lancaster, to whom Comber- 
‘ an and called him his lord 
is trial. But Comberton did not long re- 
in prison after his conviction ; for, a 
after he had the honour of having 
reversed, at the prayer of the Com- 
mhongof in Parliament assembled, Itis 
fag pea at pee 
English history, at many base and unfoun: 
dalmialie: waist annetiotl i tegeadéa the-Duke 


eee 


Fer 


of Lancaster and his party, in consequence of 
i ride and power of the pre- 
of maintaining 


their 


being 
— fortune. Th 
vy such base ingratitu 
an 


much afflicted 


ized, and sent to pri 
where he was treated a fret with quelltigess 
i in 


at length he consented to do. It does not ap- 
pear what were the consequences of his confes- 


Lord Mayor, Comberton, pri- himself, they 


tise, entitled the Testament of Love, which he 
wrote for the ing himself 


Tote 


it 
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Venue’s clerk ; even a8 Gower had made his 


very remarkable, for one 
t philosopher, broken by 
by companions, and 
exposed to the censure of an evil world, di- 
i in a prison with freedom and 
ay a melancholy mood, and in 
of sorrow ; painting in the bold- 
colours es 

reno re inting out the sole remedies 
are a man is abandoned by: for- 
po friends. ‘Such is the naturé of 
performance, in which we have a clear 
perfect representation of his condition, 
may enter as fully into all the causes of 
private griefs, which were aiso those of the 
disorders of his time, as if we actually 
sat by him in the prison, and heard him a 
aaa nor polnenrtenyw fet 
> legance of expression, he has com- 
mitted to the ae posterity, and thereby 

which, thougt ee of 


&2 


siti 


accidents, such as the Duke of Lancaster’s los- 
ing much of his credit at court ; and Chaucer, 
not a little of his interest. with the duke, who, 

reputation very much injured by 
the lil ith his 


oe others should obey, as he is the cause 


jn the former, and had ‘been confirmed to him 

in the present reign ; and this he actually did, 

to one John Scalby, as appears by a license ob- 
this 9 y) 

A SANDWICH ISLAN ISLAND VOLCANO. 

In-one of the late Hawaiian “ Spectators,” is 

Kirauca, on 

Count Stzelecki, a 

~ olish wo en’ count ge 
seen the princ’ canoes, © Bays 
tay ei iafro fo te oink, era 


deur, and extent. 
pitous cliff forming ine NN se wall of ot tho orn ora- 


ter, which he found to be more than 4,000 feet 
above the sea, overh an area of more than 
three million yards of half-cooled seoria, and 
perm a meh a haeer os emcee ao 
con torrents of earths in igneous fusion 

and gaseous fluids, constantly effervesing, 


ee cate cee 


e surf, spreading all around its 
in the form of eapilary lass, aaa 
air, and adheres in a and pendulous: 
form, to the distorted and broken masses of 
the lava.” 


of the great area; a sixth is encircled 

wall of scoria some fifty yards high, 

the S.S.W. point. Millions of vents, all a 

the crater, through which the steam escapes, 
form the security of Hawaii.—Silliman’s Jour. 


Manners anv Customs. 





CURIOUS TITLES AND MODES OF pane oF 
BARBARIAN KINGS, 

THE ignorance of a people is perhaps in ne 

thing more apparent, that in the titles be-- 

stowed —_ its monarchs, not merely in titlea 

denoting their ns, which are excusable 


of Crotona, for instance, not only 
their kings proclaimed amidst the most 
ceremonies, but reverentially listen: to. the 
promises ry make, the sensibility of which 
is manifest when we a that — 


during the whole of their reign ; and these 
awful responsibilities take 
selves, form the most glo and 
their .. When the king of ‘A 


scends to write to any sovereign, 
himself “God, the King of Kings, 


rH 


i 


fil 


Eek 


ressed preservation of all animals, the 

the seasons, the absolute master of the ebb 
flow of the sea, brother to the sun, and 

of to Saree Sets aa Yes, 
the ana ot ge | L. a zo aionye 
precious insignia of’ To) are alwa’ 
carried before him on state po . 
might be useful to shelter one’s self from the 
overwhelming shower of his glory 


pehralirenir ge taper diye. iv 

















from on feet a sweet odour 


Ally, son of Mahomet—God him!— 
The help of the helpers, and of ki 
mighty the most merc’ with - 
help of at Mecka, commander of the 







to hi 
King George III., may God grant him 

cai : 

A 


eonsal in Agia peiagertont 

consul in ers is an inate person, 
like an animal.” 

‘ The King of Abyssinia does not find himself 
at a loss for titles Ina ay dee 





ees proclaiming his wonderful qu ifications; 
he is not only an august king, but a “ power- 
fal arbiter of —— —, ~~ oe _ 
earth, the guide of profess the reli- 
of the Messiah, tho most powerful of all 
Kings, cathanaiane of order between 


Mahomet and Christians, protector of the 
“Ale: observer of the com- 
of the Gospel, heir from father to 
eon of & most kingdom, descendant 
from‘ a oey ly of David and. Solomon.” 
Having © eriumerated these surprising 
merits, he invokes the blessing of Israel upon 
sublime self, and on the pacha to whom 
addressing himeelf, styling him then, 
most vable by lord, "eleva: by his dig- 
his ‘merits, distinguished by assize 
i riches, among all Mahome- 
of all them that reverence 
his’ presidence, governs and 
armies or th the noble empire, and 
s his confines, victorious Viceroy of 
the ‘four corners of which shall always 
om Be. defended—so be'it! You 
6. 

take a glance at the reading of 

Bono yd of Morocco, we 
y is somewhat 
he is not iently elated with 
cond tion to think that he can, with 
lace himself nearly on a level with 

It runs thus :— 

name of God, Amen, He is the 


FE 
a 
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po ae Father, and all out faith is reposed 
in 

“ From the servant of God, whose whole con- 
fidence is in him, tae eneaatinaiaen, 
man, offepring of the late em 


Abdallah, and Ismael, -Sheri a < 
ration of the Faithful, the 
Africa, in the name of Ged by tie-order, 


Fon Lord of his ben elem 
vate ong , 
The following, sddreseod hea he * Pachs of 


lent pom ahr shaw rape, 

the moderator of th prince of the rligen 
possessor counsel, and 

famine and abundant alent the xp er 

of truth, the model of courtesy and 

our true and real friend, » Collingwood, a 

> ee Ma his end be happy, 

and his course mark: with brilliant and gress 

events |” 

Such are the few instances I have been able 

to collect from various authorities: -H.M. 





CURIOUS MANORIAL CUSTOM. 
Tue late Rutland assizes proved maiden. The 
arrived at Oakham, and afterwards: 
for. Lineoln, - On this occasion the 





this Jearned lord being in the commission of 
assize, he eluded the vigilanco ofthe officer 
and the cost of compliance ine the manorial 
custom. Several new te sa 
dimensions, have been lately added to the col- 
lection in the castle. them = —_ 
of Lord Denman, Lord the Earl 
Roden, the Marquis of Ghotmonieley, and 
the Bishop of. Carlisle. 
> Hist iteiiocted tho tou fob 8.00 Levens | 
and sent a real horse-shoe—one which 
been worn by his well-known favourite hunter, 
Clinker. Ie is gilt, and nailed over the door 
of the aS pak a erimareye mem 
100 ie dimensions, hung up in 
proreyb mihe d hall-of the castle, which forms the 
They are inscribed with the 
names of. of the donors, and amongst them are 
several from including 
Queen Victoria’s and the Duchess of Kent's. 
The was erected in the year 1060, 
and it is thought that an immense. iron shoe, 
of singularly beautifol workmanship, which 
iene Ses 
On its 


particular shoe 
placed near that of the Earl. of Lonsdsle.— 
Stamford Mercury, July 1839... . 
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PERKINS’S. STEAM GUN, 
NOW EXHIBITING AT THE ADELAIDE GALLERY. 


We have , ‘great, pleasure in resenting » us 
Gavaiines ithe deaiving of van ce tho man 


ee ventions of the age—the Steam. 
Gun of celebrated engineer, Mr. Perkins. whose seagelam: from th 
We can welt recollect the sensation which the is — takes an unerriug line. 


steam being raised to fro 
PR pr hye the 2 gps anes 


ee 
of 

of 
eer 
ial 
an 
ol- 
080 
of 
snd 
aby 
o 
ter, 
oor 
rly 


Fey FF 


1H 


gun 
cast-iron target at peby 
of 100 


ra 9 SE 
ss 


3 
s 


manders. . 

We have described it as an instrument of 
four-fold: destruction—we should rather have 
said multifold. . The construction, like that of in the mag eo ‘this Pp 
all good and useful mechanism, is extremely placed in batteries, in men 
simple.: The boiler is placed in a small cham- the comparative force, the balls 
ber, :gome. twenty feet from the propelling in- pridiey a rnpansstiaywe: be Pls 
strament ; and fore all that the spectator 
sees is the vertical tube, (or feeder,) and the 
guebarrel, the size of that of a rifle. 
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ROG F SCIENCE. eggs of the crossbill, were found by some la- 
- png te Hak ship Rod bourers in the Holt Forest, last F .” 
tiem.—Her Majesty's ship Malte > — In a work lately published at New ork, 
during # a inte passage from Athens to ne and entitled, The claims of Japan and Ma- 
was struck by lightning, which ee nd laysia upon "Christendom, exhibited in notes 
hoops, and each fragment was foun of Voyages made in 1837 from Canton, in the 
to be magnetised by the electric fluid, and to ship Morrison, occurs the following notice of 
possess, in consequence, polar attraction. 4 gh which is found in the waters of Loochoo. 
Electricity——The Philosophical Transao- «We observed some fish of an oval shape, of 
tions (vol. xlvii.) contains a notice of the fact, one or two pounds in weight, and & deep blue 
that lightning passes harmlessly over those colour, spotted all over with white. Sailors 
parts of tho masts of aship which are painted call them trigger fish, because their large back 
with lamp-black and oil, while it so shivers fn cannot be pressed | backwards by a strong’ 
the other parts into rts into eplinters as to render the effort, but is levelled by the pressure 
Capt John Arrow confirmation of this, on a smaller fin, p a little vol 9 
Ca fohn Arrowsmith states, that he finds At the June meeting of the Megemolagienl 
ge journals of thirty voyages, during which Seelet Mr. Westwood detailed the proceed- 
his vessels have been ninety-eight times ex- oa @ species of saw-fly, which he Pied ‘ie: 
posed to Heleteind, Has. Shad act at betionce tinea te the act of depositing its in the 
struck, an escape which he entirely attributes pple-blossoms at Hammersmith. ao 
to his having adopted the precautions suggested mer the apple crop failed, sue tee inte- 
Aped above little, but most im - ior of the young fruit having infested 
caps, and. with the maggots of this fly. 
a Mr. James H. deeper oo terdiokas ra 
iaucing so »& specimen of s very curious parasi 
farled ber upper and light found firmly etsched t the Mail of « 
saoatetegh ite acts ant bait ot vary pital ind tortie 
ar be-completely covered with the black It: 


Oy attention te this, ‘and to the valuable 
package : 


c may henceforth less liable to farce. 
a sacrifice to the fury of the elements in on. FP onpilt so nig pelted tt wed 


of the world. Thus science shall as- Even oft pe Som bagi bs and 


ritannia to rule the waves. of the genus Anobium, by 
a —Owing to the immense number of been destroyed ; and several speci 
persons who, pear ys, devote themselvesto merous galis, which he found in great abun- 
the pursuit of natural history, the habits and dance upon the young branches of a palm-wil- 
economy of various British animals, which low at Hampstead. 
were ee. | but imperfectly known, are Mr. Edw, Lee Lees contends, that honey-dew 
well ascertained. Among many is an exudation of a nectarious juice from the 
flowers of the common lime tree, (Tilia Huro- 
pea, ) instead of its being, as asserted by many 
other naturalists, the excrement of the plant, 
lice ( Aphides). He ae, that it abounds more 
on the va che Phe tree than on any other 


weather. On extremely 
: Sood 1087, he noticed thousands of bees’ 


and other flies swarming all over some lime 
trees, on which the honey-dew al- 
1 though no plant-lice were to be seen. Thisban- 
quet for the bees was only afforded them for two 
successive days, a much shorter than it 
would have lasted, had it been 

of the plant-lice. 


Botany.—The Botanical Garden in the 
towards 


speak of 1s mvte Sally on ‘taother ecceeieik 


© Charlesworth’s “ Magaziue of Natural History.” 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE. READINGS 
ben OF A BOOKWORM. i 
EMINENT PERSONS, 
NOLLEKENS. 

Tue “ Life and Times”. of this great sculptor 
and eccentric man, have been written by J. T. 
Smith, who was ee In this wa 
the \peculiariti alicia ns : 

rel and from it, as. the only one I hee 
hitherto met with which makes any mention 


a 


_ Paying a visit to Westminster Abbey, the 
i ith the regulations to be 


Mra, Salmon’s wax-works, where Mother Ship- 
m gives you a kick as you come out. Oh 
oo. have such rubbish in the 

ey 5 


e Westminster boys, and 
them break the ornaments off to play 


drawing-room to the great staircase. In 

pnb e foot SP aiies ugate x ar 
so Man to 

Beis ate gr aa 

roke some i q 

head, and never spoke again !” we 


fil 


it 


Eset 
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rally suchas an. artless child would stand to 
wonder at, winding his gaze up with the excla- 
imation: “ What an man!” The cheerful 
and animated cast is countenance, in no 
wise tended to act as a palliative either—he 
was literally . His eyebrows were bushy, 


projecting. 
Add to these peculiarities an awkward gait 


yu have the 
before your 


ikely, 
would 


himself, he was in general not very 
ché.”. On one oceasio 


sudden manner, when the person to whom he 
was ad himself was of an opinion 
different from that of his own. S90 


Che Public Journals, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, NO. XVII. 
Nicholas Nickleby’s Morning Contemplation 
on London. 

“ AnD even now, as he paced the streets and 
listlessly looked round on the gradually in- 
secret S catoned seni gra for the day, 
everything a to im some new 
occasion for despondency. Last night the 
sacrifice of a young, affectionate, and beautiful 
creature to such a wretch and in such a cause, 
had seemed a thing too monstrous to succeed, 
and the warmer. he grew the more confident 
he felt that some interposition must save her 
from his clutches. But now, when he thought 
how regularly things went on from day to 7 





who inthe same unvarying round—how youth an 


beauty died, and ugly griping age lived totter- 
ing on—how crafty avarice grew rich, and 
manly honest hearts were poor and sad—how 
few they were who tenanted the stately houses, 
and how many those who lay in noisome pens, 
ar rose each day and laid them down at t 
and lived and died, father and son, 


and child, race upon race, and generation upon 





“ grandezza :” “ When I set up a carriage, it 
was thought right my.armorial bearings should 
appear on the els. Now, we had never 
heard of the Paley arms ; none of us dreamt 
that such things had ever existed. All: the 
old folks of the family were consulted ; they 
knew nothing about it. Great search was 
made, till at last we found a silver tankard, 


must be the Paley arms ; they were painted 
on the carriage, and looked very handsome. 
‘went on very well with them ; 

| not till six weeks after, that we 


averse to. disputations : he gene- 
all argument in a rough and 


from the crushed and 


tankard had been bought at a cause 


unit to swell the great 


scarcely’ go astray, 

Id, turned tily 

strickén wretch whe 

could scarce do otherwise, and who would 

have béen ‘a greater wonder had he or she done 

well, than even theys had they done ill—how 
‘misery. 
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THAMYRIS. 
A youne poet, gifted with a creative fancy 
and an excellent disposition, joined the scho- 
lars of the divine Plato. His poetry was 
commended by all who knew him, and Hellas 
declared of him that he would be another 


the hilt of his sword. 

was half choked, and it 
pedis woe i 
gations which were thund in his ear b 
the khan himeelf as to where his treasure 


Sophocles or Pindarus. But the praises of "© 


the multitude blinded him, so that he continu- 
ally spoke of Hesiod and A’schylus, and other 
masters of song. This grieved the divine phi- 
losopher, and he wished to cure the soul of 
the vain Jouth. *T consider myself qualified,” 
said he, “to bring honours on my country that 
will be a greater advantage, than if I should 
win for it a province. For the holy art of 
poetry has been given to man to elevate him 
above the earth. But it does not belong to 
infirm spirits.” 





Pew Books. 


Confessions of a Thug. By Captain Meadows 
ylor. 3 vols. Bentley. 


TE lives of those hideous monsters, the 
ugs—the wonder and horror of India—as 
hitherto detailed by various writers, have, on 
account of their unheard-of villainies, been con- 
sidered in many cases ‘as mere fiction ; but ro- 
mance could invent nothing so hideous ; and 
what is also remarkable, those fiends are influ- 
enced by a religious principle, the love for their 
ts and friends being strong in the extreme. 
Bertain it is, however, the history of mankind 
affords no parallel to Thuggee, as unfolded by 
Captain Taylor, in the above work, the heart-ren- 
ding narration. coming from the lips of Ameer 
Ali the Thug, and given by him to Captain T. 
The account of the sacking of a town furnishes 
the following most painfully interesting nar- 
tative :—] 
- Ghuffoor Khan was busy too. I had com- 
pleted my work ; I had torn ornaments from 
the , terrified their husbands and fa- 
thers into giving up their small hoards of mo- 
ney ; and. got all I could, I was pre- 
ing to leave the town in company with my 
who never We 
were passing through the main street on our 
return, when our attention was attracted to a 
good-looking house, from which issued - 
y- 


appearance an 
shrieks too well told what had been their. 
i What could I do 


superior, and had I then put him and his men 

to death, it could not have been concealed from 

Sg clencklion dna would bone been m ~~ 
checking the momentary impulse, 

had go nearly followed, I approached him, and 

endeavoured to withdraw his attention from 

the horrible bp & in which he was 


lave had rare sport here; these fools must 
needs oppose our entrance with drawn wea- 
pons, and I got a scratch on the arm from one 
of them myself. But what could they do—the 
kafirs ! against a true believer? They fell 
this room, and their old mother y 
own sword. 
themselves with their 


wr 


. 
y 
: 
ba 


is al 


while that bag is 

removed, and we will hear 

* Try it, said the khan; ; 

nothing of him you will see.’ ‘ 

bag,’ cried I to the Pindharee, who was 

him ; ‘let him k ; and bring some water ; 

his throat is of ashes.’ The was re- 

moved, and a vessel full of water, ich was 
and put 
loathing, 
Drink 


Two ‘water from thy 


race, would poison me! 

my own sons’ blood, which is 

than such pollution!? ‘Ha! 

then, in the name of the blessed 

shalt taste it! Here, Sumund Khan, get 
up from the floor ; yonder is a éup—fill 
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or I will make toréheés of'them, and they 

y shall light me to your treasures, which I 

to Ghuffoor Khan; ‘you would not do so in- warrant are hidden in some dark hole.’ ‘ Do 
human an act!’ ‘Nay, wars cote f said the 


blood, and the cup was half filled with the 
warm red 


y they 
Alla sick sieht 

ae ! it was a sickening t. 

The warm of the fingers hissed under the 
blaze of the oiled rags, which were fed from 
Wah to Sine Rk 8 men pour it 
uponatorch. The old man overrated his 
sti What nerves could bear such ex- 


Flak 


z 


—fiends that they were ! 
the blood down the old man’ 
i they cut his li 
is cheek was 


Ehet 


him,’ I exclaimed. ‘ For 
him alone, and let us depart ; what more wo 


af 
eeris 


|—the treasures !’ roared the khan, stamp- 
d. ‘Why, are you a fool!’ be.’ But they too were dead! ay, th 
$Gold, [have told ye, [have none, hereplied; been murdered also; by whom I know 
but their bodies were found in the next 
news 
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looking on, determined to let him have 
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great a thi le. ‘Now bring i 
a light,’ cried the khan, ‘and hold him fast. 
A was kindled, and the man held it in 
*I give you a last chance,’ said 

m between his closed 


F 
4 
i 


though he would have 
0 e would have spo 
his eyes upwards, but no word 


Fee 


seeing he got no answer, it descended 
its force on the old man’s forehead, 


ad 
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did Blesse the |S or ¢., they did read: 
pons oe el at thm nl " 


almost dividing the head in two. Need I say 
he was instantly dead? I was satisfied ; 
Ghuffoor Khan’s cup too was full; for my 
own determination was made on that spot,— 
I swore it to myself as I looked at the dead 
and rushed from the house.” 

And if ever Thug did a righteous deed, it 
was in the ing of this monster. But 
we have not room to tell of his justifiable end ; 
nor any other of the incredible incidents with 
which these volumes abound. They are alto- 
gether so curious, that even the reselting na- 
ture of the system which they unfold, in all its 
details, cannot keep them from general circu- 
lation } aca namtidines-cece aie 

the foun speculations upon 
bohig wAN, their revelations are unequalled 
by all we have ever read of cruelty and 
butchery. 


Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of 
early English History and Literature, 
derived from MS. sources. Edited by 
William J. Thomas, Esq., F.S.A. Printed 
for the Camden Society. 

Rr E above work forms the fifth volume pub- 

ed by the Camden Society. It -consists of 
three fom the The first bein fer d derived 

Harleian MS., 6395, entitled 

Passages and Seats,” compiled by 

padi las Lestrange, of Hunstanton. The 
part, by far the most interesting of the 

ve Po terived from the Lansdowne MS., 

Ne 1, written by the well-known John 

Aubrey. The third is from No. 3890 of the 
additional MSS., the eee book of a 

Mr. John Collet. 

The following notices, prin 

of the manners and customs of fm En 

people, are extracted from the second and third 


The Loving Cup. 
At Danby Wisk, in the North-Riding of 
Yorkshire, it is the custom for the Ayana co 
after ccc at the from 


same ., fo. 121 v°., ‘ Certain Love Feasts 
used in the primitive church, where all the 
together after 


poore, and all eate together for the increase of 
mutual love, and fer the rich to show their 
love and charity to the poore.’” 

Reading Gospels at Wells and in Corn Fields. 


In Cheshire, in Mr. N. Ken@ grandmother's 
time, when they went in perambulati ulation, roller 


the water 


[To this account is added in pencil :] 

On Rogation days Gos; were read in the 

corn-fields here in "Ee and untill the Civil 
Warrs. And White Kennet has added, 
“Mem. A Gospel read at the head of a 
Parra. seca rocession, [in the cellar of the 
Chequer’s Inn,] within the of Stanlake, 
com. Oxon. Mag) ig? = Plot's Natural History 
of Oxfordshire.” 207} Aubrey. ‘ 

“One of the most pak Phebe of well- wor- 
ship consisted in watching at the well 
out the t—thé ‘ Waking of the Well, is 
it is called in a curious satirical song illustra- 
tive of some of the ill consequences attendant 
upon the observance of the practice, and which 
is printed ints a MS. at Genbrige, My. 


The young girls in-and about- Oxford have 
@ sport ealled Leap Candie, for which they 
set a candle in the middle of the room ina 
candlestick, and then draw up their coats in 
the form of breeches, and dance over the candle 
back and forth, with these words, 
The taylor of Bisiter, has but one eye, 
He canuot cut a pair of green Galagaskins if he were 


“There is no mention of this ‘sport, oF, 
indeed, of any one resembling it, in Stratt’s 
Sports and Pastimes.” ; 


Striking a Bargain. 
ms ao driving a brgalay gow hls om 
sons are driving 
right hand, an cays, « Strike 
the striking a bangs A is hele; 
e ng & n.— Aubrey. 
“ A custom somewhat analogo: 
exist in Westminster School. 
day, where two boys, who agree 
the form which they 
hands ; and, it is said, that this form 


upon not taking p! 
The Clerk of the Market. 
Tho Clerk: of the Markos (Giough mow.» lay 
person,) was originally so called, 
and measures » to bishop, 
ee whom he 
ahd ee 
Twins. : 
Nicholas and Andrew Tremaine were twins 
p Rede imag ong ge Mi aM Be 
ed but by their several habits ; 
felt like pain a 
ithout pl ara Mocs ahr they equally 





desired to walke, travaile, set, sleep, eat, and 
drinke at the same time ; and being souldiers, 
they were both slaine together, at New Haven 
in ce, in the year of our Lord 1564.— 


Collet. 
A Judge on Horseback. 


John Whiddon, a Justice of the King’s 

* Bench, in the first yeare of Queen Mary, was 

the first of the judges who rode to Westminster 

Hall on a horse; for before that time they 
rode on mules.—Collet. 

* This judge of horse-flesh, for s0 he showed 
himself by his preference of a horse to a mule, 
was John Whydden, Reader, Double Reader, 
and Treasurer of the Inner Temple, who was 
created Serjeant-at-Law in 1547 ; King’s Ser- 
jeant in 1551 ; and, in 1553, (the Ist Mary) 
was made a judge of the Queen's Bench. In 
Thom’s * Book of the ‘Court,’ p. 222, the 
reader will find a description of 
in which Wolsey rode to Westminster Hall 
on his mule, ‘ trapped all in crimson velvet, 
with a saddle of the same, and gilt stirrups.’” 


The Gatherer. 


Soap Suds a Specific for Nourishi 
Flowers. hesonity The HA 
beautiful pansey, and when tired of 

it tossed the toy aside, which, partly by acci- 
dent fell intoa box full of soap-suds. The 





else; but it withered and died 
on so sparea diet. By way of confirming the 
first experiment, I have since placed a slip of 
@ rose tree and a pink in suds, and both are 
flourishing in great vigour in my dressing- 
room. Should this accidental-discovery prove 
usefal to florists, it will afford sincere pleasure 
te your correspondent.”—Dumfries paper. 
A the list of penalties for the regula- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth’s household, we find 
the foll —*“that none toy with the maides 
on paine of ad . 


Taz on Irishmen.—By the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, A. D. 1477, it appears Irishmen residing 
in London, were subjected to the follow- 
ing scale of ‘Taxation :—Irishmen having no 
lands, twelve pence out of every twenty shil- 
lings—Irishmen keeping: houses, an annual 
duty of two shillings ; and merchants born in 
Ireland, thirteen and fourpence per annum. 

Poisonous -Toads.—It has frequently been 
doubted by writers on natural histo’ ether 
toads are polenete a dog lately worried one 
near to the Hut Tavern, on the Mansfield- 
road, and ere it had gone 300 yards the ani- 


the manner 


‘at sea. 
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mal died from the effects of the poison. In 
addition to the above fact, we can add our 
own testimony, for we have had three dogs 
poisoned by toads, and we have known in- 
stances of pointers and spaniels suffering from 
their virulent poison.— Nottingham Review. 
Singular Recovery of Speech_—Some time 
— ran a a inthe service of 
i ond, 0 portsman’s Arms, 
Hungate, in this city, caught a severe cold, 
which ended in the almost total deprivation 
of speech. Several eminent medical practi- 


‘ tioners tried their skill, but in vain. Mrs. 


Drummond, however, who had been on a visit 
to Scarborough, brought back with her, last 
week,a quantity ofsea water. This the girl was 
desired to take, and in the short period of two 


‘or:three days she recovered her utterance, and 


is now perfectly restored.— York Herald. 

A rusty shield prayed to the sun, and said, 
“© ‘sun, illumine me with thy ray!” To 
which the: ‘sun retorted, “O'shield, make thy- 


self clean! 


“Let us remove temptation from the path 


_of youth,” as: the frog said when he plunged 


into the water, upon seeing » boy pick up a 


_stone, 
I happened to gather a . 


New Invention.—We have been favoured 
‘with the sight of a model, most ingeniously 
constructed, which is to prevent the disagrees- 
ble effects produced by the rolling of a ship 
From the present construction of the 
“berths” on shipboard, everybody ‘who has 
taken a voyage must have experienced the 
evils of — ing of a vessel when repose is 
required, : ty rang e to say, no remedy 
has yet been thonght before the present. 
It certainly appears to us that this plan will 
obviate the difficulties complained of—the 
berths being so constructed as always to keep 
their horizontal position—the equilibrium 
being the same, whichever way the vessel may 
be inclined to move—the motion not being 
perceptible in the slightest. degree. The con- 
struction of it is on the most le scale ima- 
ginable, the space required 
than the 


being no more 
present berths now occupy, whi 
a most essential point. In fact, we pronounce 


it as the only invention (as rds eage and 
comfort on. shipboard) that ever been 
introduced. . The inventor of it.is Mr. Arthur 
Guinness, a native of Dublin, who was, some 
few years since, employed by. the Prussian 
government as a mechanist, &c., and whose 
abilities are well known and roperty appre- 
ciated in this country. We think, however, 
that this invention has surpassed his former 
efforts; and will cause his name to appear high 
in the list of those, who, by their ingenuity, 
have promoted the comforts of their. fellow 
men,—Sussexr Advertiser. 
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